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other frame of mind the investigator is apt to become the victim of expec- 
tant attention. 

There are other matters on which, if space permitted, issue might 
fairly be taken with Lord Acton ; for the lecture touches, incisively if 
briefly, on almost every disputable question connected with its subject. 
All are treated acutely, with the immense and varied erudition for which 
the author is distinguished, and the boolc will be profitable reading for 
every one who is interested in the study or teaching of history. 

Henry Charles Lea. 

Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European 
History at Amherst College. With an Introduction by General 
Lew Wallace. (Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1895. Two vols., 
pp. xxii, xiii, 811.) 

Cities are open to detailed description either in their organic growth 
and government, in their relation to the general current of history or in 
their monuments. Professor Grosvenor has adopted the last course. He 
has written an archaeological tour of Constantinople and its environs. He 
comes to his task with unusual personal qualifications ; for twelve years a 
professor in Robert College, a member of the Hellenic Philologic Syllogos 
of Constantinople, of the Society of Mediaeval Researches in the same 
city, and of the Athenian Syllogos Parnassos, he has shared the labors of 
local archaeologists, and his text breathes their enthusiasm, and sometimes, 
one must add, their inevitable lack of perspective. The entire work is 
written in the key of constant and sometimes overstrained personal interest. 
This has its advantages in accumulating detail, and lending life and local 
color. It has its disadvantages in a style which might without loss be 
soberer and less Byzantine. 

On its archaeological and local side, the volume stands alone. Many 
books of travel have dealt with Constantinople. No technical description 
of the city exists in English. Its last minute account. Ball's translation of 
Petrus Gyllius, 1729, is approaching the end of its second century, and the 
descriptions published in connection with editions of Byzantine historians 
deal with this aspect. In these two volumes, the reader of Gibbon has at 
length, in the same tongue which the great historian selected for his monu- 
mental work, a picturesque and copious account of the great city about 
which his history centres, and which alone among earth's cities has been 
for a millennium and a half without interruption the seat of empire and of 
rule. 

Beginning with a sketch of the site, somewhat deficient in its treatment 
of physiographic conditions, Mr. Grosvenor narrates the history of the city 
in successive chapters, and passes to a minute account of the region about 
Constantinople in the light of the historic incident which has made each 
spot memorable. This occupies the first volume, part of which, with all 
the second, is devoted to the monuments of the city. Sancta Sophia has 
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sixty pages, the Hippodrome thirty-nine, previously pubhshed as a separate 
paper, and the long circuit of churches has each its careful summary. 
Throughout, the attitude and atmosphere is that of the American visitor 
and the local archsologist. The past is always seen in the light of our raw 
Western present, and every object is hallowed by that nameless charm dear 
to all who have known some old city well and felt for it " as a lover or a 
child." The happy result is that Mr. Grosvenor dowers the reader with 
his own entranced interest. His volumes are a most competent topographical 
companion and guide-book, to which one may unhesitatingly refer the student 
and reader, for whom Byzantine annals, in whatever shape presented, have 
hitherto lacked a local interest and an intelligent topography. For general 
and popular use, Mr. Grosvenor's work gains greatly from his point of view. 
This has, however, led him to omit all references to authorities, to blend 
what might have been with what is known to have been, and now and then 
to accept as proven what the local antiquarian believes to be true. These 
instances are few, attach to minor monuments, and weigh but little by the 
side of the very large additions our author has made to the knowledge of 
the Byzantine city by his personal investigation and discovery (as in the 
old imperial entrance to Sancta, or in several inscriptions), and still more 
by his sedulous collation of Byzantine historians, the publications of local 
archaeologists, and the sites themselves. 

No one writing in English has attempted this arduous task before as 
a whole, and no one who approaches Stamboul by any of the many paths 
that lead to its gates but is in Mr. Grosvenor's deep debt. Invaluable as 
he is, however, in all the local relations of his subject, he scarcely grasps 
the broad currents of empire and of trade which have guided the rise and 
fall of the city which for nearly three thousand years has sat on the Golden 
Horn. Founded as an incident of Greek trade in the Euxine, Byzantium 
waxed great in the centuries when Phoenician galleys and Persian rule 
closed the routes to the East by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. When 
Alexandrine conquest, the Ptolemies, and Rome opened these routes, 
Byzantium, with other cities on the Black Sea and on the Bactrian trade- 
routes of the interior, declined. When the Arab expansion closed the 
southern route in the fourth and fifth centuries, culminating in the seventh, 
Constantinople again flourished as the old land-routes were reopened. 
When Turk and Tatar closed both northern and southern land and sea 
routes, the eastern Mediterranean sank into the echpse of trade just ended 
by the Suez Canal. Greater value might have been given to the numerous 
and most accurate accounts of edifices, had a more comparative treatment 
been adopted. For a clear comprehension of the relation which the 
buildings he describes bear to the great stream of architecture East and 
West, the reader must look elsewhere than to Mr. Grosvenor's pages. His 
account of the rise of the Turkish Empire follows fabulous tradition with- 
out comment. His eulogy of Abdul Hamid has awakened some severe 
ex post facto criticism ; but it is fair to remember that, prior to the massacres 
of 1896, all our author says would have been echoed by nineteen out of 
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twenty European or American residents of Turkey competent to judge. 

In presswork and paper, the volumes are a little overdone, with an eye to 

the Christmas market instead of the historical student. The illustrations 

are ample, admirable when from photographs, and in other cases usually 

well selected. The transliteration of Turkish and Arabic names and words, 

in general, follows French models ; but it is far from satisfactory and by no 

means uniform. The second edition, which the work deserves, should have 

a list of Byzantine emperors and of Othmanli Sultans, and maps of the 

region and of the city at different periods. „ ,,. 

^ y r Talcott Williams. 

Tlie Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, 
Oxford. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. New York : Macmillan 
and Co. 1895. Two vols, in three, pp. xxvii, 562 ; xiv, 832.) 

It has long been known that Mr. Rashdall was engaged in a careful 
study of early university history, and it is several years since the present 
book was first announced. The glimpses of his methods and conclusions, 
which he has occasionally allowed the public in his communications to 
periodicals like the Academy, have led us to expect a very high quality of 
work, and have made us disposed to grumble at the long delay in the 
appearance of the book. 

It has been the more impatiently awaited because we have had no satis- 
factory history of the mediaeval universities in English. Laurie's little book 
on the Rise of the Universities, beginning as it does with the beginning of 
our knowledge of classical education and coming down to the Renaissance, 
could not supply the place even if it were more accurate and critical than 
it is. The account of the general university movement in the first volume 
of Mullinger's History of the University of Cambridge is more interesting 
reading than the present book, both because Mr. Rashdall's treatment is 
drier and his style sometimes a trifle ponderous, and because he gives pro- 
portionately less attention to the sides of university development which are 
more generally interesting ; but Mullinger wrote before the more careful 
investigations of the last twenty years had been undertaken, and therefore 
hardly comes into comparison with this book. Maxwell Lyte's History of 
the University of Oxford appeared nearly fifteen years later, and after 
Denifle's volume had been published, but the slight references which it 
makes to the general movement are so scattered and confused as to be 
very unsatisfactory. There is nothing else in English which even makes 
pretension to represent the present opinions of scholars, or which should 
be used by any one who is seeking information on the subject, unless he is 
making a study of the whole literature. 

The only books with which Mr. Rashdall's may fairly be compared are 
Denifle's Die Entstehung der Universifdien des Mittelalters, and Kauf- 
mann's Die Geschichte der DeutscJieti Universitaten, of each of which only 
the first volume has appeared, Kaufraann's volume being the introduction 



